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part of their discussion, for, there were recognized political bodies in
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of India, and he thought
these bodies might suffer in importance if, when Indian politicians
from different parts of the country came together, they discussed
politics. His idea further was that the Governor of the province
where the politicians met should be asked to preside over their deli-
berations, and that thereby great cordiality should be established
between the official classes and the non-official Indian politicians.
Full of these ideas he saw the noble marquis when he went to Simla
early in 1885. Lord Dufferin took great interest in the matter. He
said there was no body of persons in this country who performed the
functions which Her Majesty's opposition did in England. It would
be very desirable in their interest as well as the interest of the ruled
that Indian politicians should meet yearly and point out to the
Government in what respects the administration was defective and
how it could be improved, and he added that an assembly such as he
proposed should not be presided over by the local Governor for in
his presence the people might not like to speak out their minds.
Leading politicians in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts
of the country unanimously accepted Lord Dufferin9 s scheme and
proceeded to give effect to it. Lord Dufferin had made it a condition
with Mr. Hume that his name in connection with the scheme of the
Congress should not be divulged so long as he remained in the coun-
try, and his condition was faithfully maintained and none but the
men consulted by Mr. Hume knew anything about the matter."
Hume, a British ex-official and son of a famous philosopher, had
evidence that political discontent was going underground. He had
come into possession of information supplied to the heads of some
Hindu religious sects and orders by their disciples presaging a mass
outburst. There were agrarian riots in the Bombay part of the Deccan
led by Vasudev Balvant Phadke. Not that an organized mutiny was
ahead, but that the people felt a sense of hopelessness and wanted to
do something. "A sudden violent outbreak of sporadic crime, mur-
ders of obnoxious persons, robbery of bankers, acts really of lawless-
ness which by a due coalescence offerees might any day develop into
a national revolt." Hume thereupon resolved to open a safety-valve
for this unrest and the Congress was such an outlet.
The first Congress was composed of self-appointed leaders, the
second of elected delegates. In those early days any association of